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The Marsh Plan 


The report recently presented by Dr. L. C. Marsh, Research Adviser to 





the Dominion Government Committee on Reconstruction is very much like 
the Beveridge Plan recently submitted to the British Government in that it is 
a Social Insurance Plan 

It makes no suggestions for curing mass unemployment, and in fact, 
does little in the matter of unemployment except to suggest a huge public 
works program. 


: 
sly a Social Insurance Plan covering extended 





As stated, the plan is 
Unemployment Insurance, Health Insurance, Retirement Pensions, Children’s 
Allowances and Funeral Benefits, and as a Social Insurance Plan it is some 


be warmly commended. It mu 





be stated, however, that as much 


thing to 





as we welcome such a plan we should not sit back and be content. The big 


problem is that of preventing mass unemployment and we should take steps 
now in this direction. We cannot be content to subsidize idleness and it is 
extremely dangerous to look upon the Marsh Plan as a cure-all which it 
isn’t, and is not intended to be 


~} 


The Marsh Plan is a definite attack on poverty and ill-health, but we 


by 


need something more, we need a definite plan sponsored in our opinion 
the Government, Industry and Labor jointly, to prevent mass unemployment 
and definite steps along those lines should be taken now. 

There is undoubtedly much individual planning now, but it seems to 


us that it is too much individual with little or no co-ordination. We cannot 


continue to “Let George do it”. It is the responsibility of everyone of us 
but the planning should be done by a committee representing a complete 
cross-section of Canadian Industry, Labor and Government 

Plans in regard to post-war planning should be submitted to such a com- 
mittee if necessary but we feel that by and large such a committee would be 
representative of the Canadian people as a whole and that by such a method 
more definite and workable plans would evolve 

One thing is certain, we cannot afford to sit back and expect miracles 


to happen. We must plan and we must plan now 


Across the Secretary's Desk 


During the past month we have received word of two of our members 
now in the armed forces. Nolen Hembruff, a student member of our 
Toronto Chapter, is doing right well by himself. He went overseas about 


a year ago as a Private in the R.C.O.C. and is now a C.Q.M.S. at head 
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quarters in London. Jack Coubrough, a member of the Hamilton Chapter, 
is a Pilot Officer in the R.C.A.F. Fit. Lieut. R. O. Spiller, a member of the 
Toronto Chapter, is in the R.C.A.F. and is now overseas. Good luck to 


these fellows and many more of our members who are “doing their bit’. 
We have good news for Ontario members. Percy Wright, our Dominion 


President, hopes to visit Ontario during April and will likely put in an 


appearance at one or two chapter meetings. We see far too little of Percy, 


} 


who is not only a grand fellow but who has done much for the Society 





over a long term of years. Harold Wright, Ontario Society President, has 
just returned from a trip to the Head of the Lakes where he addressed 
members of the Fort William-Port Arthur Chapter. Harold reported a 
grand meeting there with fifty persons present and he is most enthusiastic 
concerning the future of this chapter. Wish I could have been with him 
because I have a very warm spot for the boys at the Head of the Lakes. 
They have carried on and prospered for several years under difficulties but 





iasm for the Society and right now appear 





they have never lost ! 
to be going places. During the past month I visited Windsor, Kitchener 
and Niagara Chapters and, considering everything, including the weather, 


can report nothing but continued enthusiasm. I wonder, however, do we 


ever give sufficient credit to the fellows who are governing some of these 


smaller chapters? Personally, I think not. It isn’t any easy job to arrange 
ittractive meetings month in and month out, to risk small attendances, 
sometimes due to the weather and sometimes due to overtime, but they 
carry on in the sure knowledge that they are doing the right thing. Yet 
they receive very little credit for their work. Good luck to them. 

Met Mel Walker, former member of the Toronto and Hamilton Chap- 
ters and now a member at Kitchener, on my last trip. Mel married recently, 
much to the surprise of those who know him. Congratulations, Mel. Also 
heard a rumor of an addition in the Furneaux household and upon making 
enquiries found that Walter and his wife had adopted a baby girl. They 
tell me that Walter is already pacing the floor nights, when he’s home, 
which isn’t often. I have received numerous letters and several telephone 
month before the combined Hamilton and 





calls relative to my talk 
Toronto Chapters. They were all of a congratulatory nature, thank good- 
ness, and for “them” kind words, boys, many thanks but I sincerely hope 


that such an occasion doesn't arise again. 


R.. BD. 


Chapter Notes 


Hamilton Chapter. 


+ 


There was only a small attendance to greet Mr. R. E. L. Johnson, of 
Stevenson & Kellogg, Toronto and Montreal, on the occasion of the March 


meeting of the chapter, but those who did attend were well rewarded with 
é t 


an extremely able talk on “Special Problems in War Industries’. 


A. G. Howey introduced the speaker and C. H. Wynn moved a hearty 


vote of thanks. 
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Niagara Chapter. 
A. G. Howey, of Hamilton, was the guest speaker at the regular meet- 
the Niagara Chapter on March 16th. The occasion was a dinner 





1g A 
g e Leonard Hotel and there was a reasonably good attendance. 
Mr. Howey outlined Sales, Production, Cash and Balance Sheet Budgets 
resse € € ¢ of | ting in war-time. A good dis- 
ssion period followed and at the close George Oates thanked the speaker. 


Kitchener Chapter. 


W. L. McMahon, of Hamilton, addressed members of the chapter on 





March 17th he Walper Hotel on the subject, “How to Introduce Incentive 
Rates The speaker ve an extremely able talk which was characterized 
f R st CO 1 sé k he had ever heard on the 

DI 4 
At the conclus tnere vas a discussion pe riod which lasted for about 


Fort William-Port Arthur Chapter. 
One of the best meetings in the entire history of the chapter was held 
Prince Edward Hotel, Fort William, on Friday, March 12th, when 50 
ided the dinner, after which they listened with rapt attention to 


by H. P. Wright, President of the Society of Industrial and Cost 


Accountants of Ontari Mr. Wright spoke on “The Registered Industrial 
Accountant, His Duties and Responsibilites’, and at the close was given a q 
te n the motion of E. G. Charnock. 
| 
\ : , Se ee Te eer t : MEN j 
Mr. W1 " ery warmly received and left with very happy recol- | 
i 
' 
» | i Ai’ ! Se 
Li Received 
iterature Neceive 
Some Observations on the Review of Internal Check and Control. 
Can. Chartered Accountant, March. 
A most complete and instructive article of special value in these 
hectic times 
Returnable Containers and Packaging Materials. 
The Accountants’ Magazine, February 
A short but a most excellent article with illustrations of forms. 
Keeping Track of Labor Costs. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, March. 
Describes a simple way by which management can diagnose labor 4 





costs with e expenditure of too much vital time. 
Punched-Card System of Payroll and Labor Cost Accounting. 
N.A.C.A., February 15. 
A most complete and illustrated article on a subject of vital interest. 





Issues and Policies of Contract Termination. 


N.A.C.A., March 1 
An article dealing with a type of post-war planning in regard to 


termination of government contracts. 
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New Members 


Montreal Chapter. 
A. VanHarris, C.A., MacIntosh, Robertson & Patterson, Montreal. 
C. S. Vertine, Aluminum Co. of Canada Limited, Montreal. 
W. R. Campbell, Oxo (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
G. Demers, Quebec. 
Hamilton Chapter. 
H. E. Adams, Inrig Roofing & Sheet Metal Co., Hamilton. 
London Chapter. 
Dr. Arthur Haas, Erie Flooring & Wood Products Ltd., West Lorne, Ont. 


Review Your Costing 


An Address Before Kitchener Chapter, January 20th, 1943 
By MAX C. COUTTS 


Sangamo Ltd., Leaside, Ont. 


It is said that change is inevitable. While many of us agree with this 
statement in general we're mainly alike in turning away from the full sig- 
nificance of it as it relates to our everyday activities. Undoubtedly it’s for 
this reason that one professor of mine used to say the most important 
activity of an executive and yet the one least frequently performed was 
what he termed “REVIEW”. In this address we will concern ourselves 
with the necessity of reviewing our costs and cost system and some angles 
on how this may be carried out in practice. 

The chances are that many of us have already learned our lesson about 
the necessity of reviewing our costs and cost system through the government 
auditors. Certainly for many concerns the war has brought about changes 
in our conventional methods of costing. This is the case with some con- 
cerns of course more than others. Companies accepting war contracts either 


direct or as sub-contractors are very likely to have a clause in the contract 


to the effect that your costs may be audited under Audit Clause such and 
such with a view to determining that only a fair and reasonable profit has 
been made. This applies more frequently in actual practice to those of us 
who are making products of a type different from our regular business; in 
these cases quotations or even close estimates are, in many cases, impractic- 
able with the result that a price based on an audit is the only way out. For 
this reason a thorough review of your costing set-up is essential. The onus 
is upon the manufacturer to produce the costs and to maintain in a complete 
and orderly manner all records in order that they may be readily examined 
and investigated by the government. Failure to meet the requiremnets of 
the government auditors in this respect has resulted in payments being 
suspended on the contract and undoubtedly in loss of money on the costs 
finally accepted. 

Another recent government measure ‘Price Control” has a bearing on 
the desirability of reviewing our costs. Here again some firms will be more 
severely affected than others. Within an industry the high cost producers 
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will feel the squeeze more quickly than the low cost producers. And indus- 


+ lL, ] 1 n + oe . + 4 » 
tries having a competing product may be affected at different times. Here 


an adequate cost finding system is essential to survival. I think we may 


he premise that when the war is over Price Con- 


be mistaken if we go ont i 
trols will be dropped. Men who have studied the subject of post war 
economics as it relates to our objective of full employment point out that 


some form of Price Control is an essential element. This being the case 
it's well to act now with regard to our own problems in this sphere and 
set up the necessary activities to insure the survival and growth of our own 
company. 

May not this problem of price controls be further aggravated for indi- 
vidual firms through the rapid growth of Labor Unions now taking place? 


It's hardly likely that the trend will stop either; circumstances may arrest 
t d 


history repeats I think we can expect 





the expansion temporarily but if 


ve seen in the past. The 


nuch greater activity from this quarter than we hi 
firms least likely to have serious difficulty from this angle in my opinion 
will be those most interested in the public welfare and ready to do every- 


thing posible to make the necessary adjustments in the public interest. It’s 
my opinion that the ease with which many of the adjustments can and will 


be made is dependent upon the adequacy of the costs and costing depart- 
t t é t 


ments It this is true, is it not wise to review your cost department now 





and prepare to meet the emergencies 
What, you may well ask, are the particular angles that in your opinion 


should be reviewed? Like most other people I am no prophet in this respect; 


for what they are worth, however, I have tried to define four areas which I 


think should be thoroughly investigated for improvement. 

The first of these is contained in the question—Is the company, in 
relationship to costs, set up to reach all major objectives? Here we are 
looking at the question of costs in the company in a broad way. First, we 
must decide what are the major objectives of the cost department and 
system in the company. We must be careful here to examine thoroughly 
and continuously since it is probable that the major objective at any one 
time may be different from the major objective at some later or past date. 
In all cases, however, the emphasis on one obfective over another is relative 


and each should be considered in relationship to their present and future 


purposes of the cost system are five. 





importance. As I see it, 
(a) To provide figures for profit determination, i.e. cost of sales and 
and inventory figures. 
(b) To provide figures to assist in setting selling prices 
(e) To give facts and figures to management useful in making alterna- 
tive decisions 
(d) To provide figures and reports for management control. 
(e) To provide a means of internal audit 
In this area we must consider also the purposes of the general accounting 
udit, or for stockholders? Certainly 





lent, for 


figures; are they for managen 


all of these should be met to a degree. However, I have heard one manage- 





ment authority put it this way: if the figures are not primarily put together 
for management control they're no good. While I have never had experi- 
ence in a company where I thought the figures were not for management 


control, I cannot help but think that I would endorse this viewpoint. 
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In the past, however, even figures for management largely referred to 
those for the profit and loss statement. The cost clerks were only that, 
usually located in the accounting or general office, and subject only to the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Accountant or someone in a similar position. In 
the majority of cases the figures provided were largely historical and statis- 


tical and hence of little interest or use to anyone but the accountant. The 


trend has been turning, however, the past number of years to more useful 
figures for control and management decision. At the present time with 


certain war contracts selling prices are related directly to costs so that this 
objective is of extreme importance. Certainly in the future we can expect 
greater emphasis upon cost figures for management control of operations. 

In my opinion, if the company is to be set up in general to meet these 
objectives the trend in organization structure and physical plant layout must 
be reviewed; here I am particularly concerning myself with a manufactur- 
ing organization. In more and more companies the cost department is being 
included with the factory organization both in physical location and line of 
responsibility. In order that all requirements may be met close co-operaiton 
with the comptroller or general accountant must be maintained. This is 
frequently accomplished by making the head of the Cost group someone 
trained in the comptroller’s office, although the choice of the particular one 
is made by the Factory Manager. Likewise major changes in the cost 
system affecting the general books of account must be approved by the 
Comptroller. In most cases, too, the broad lines of accounting requirements 
are laid down by the Comptroller's office and the details are worked out 
by the head of the Cost Department under the Factory Manager. With this 
set-up the Factory Manager, who must be held responsible for factory costs, 
has a closer interest in costs and is more likely to see that useful figures 
are given him rather than historical and statistical figures. The physical 
association of the cost people with the factory departments develops better 
| 
1 


co-operation anc creates an interest in costs 1n the foremen and even the 


workers. It also makes possible quicker action to control costs since the 
figures are immediately available to the people who create the costs. With 
actual costs for audit on war contracts this set-up has many advantages. 
Close contact with the factory provides much general and detailed knowl- 
edge about the physical situations that would otherwise not be obtained. 
For my part, I must see a practical correspondence between the physical 
facts and the costs otherwise I’m not satisfied with the figures. This satis- 


faction and knowledge can only be obtained by being in a position where 


he changing physical situation can be observed and discusscd while it is 
changing. 

In addition to the organization, we must examine the physical plant. 
Is the plant layout such as to enable the objective to be reached? On large 
war contracts separate buildings and personnel are recommended; in some 
cases separate companies are set up. One of the objectives in doing this 
is to clearly define lines of demarcation for costing and financial reasons. 
Are the plant departments laid out to allow reasonably accurate costs? Are 
the stores satisfactory? One of the first things the government investigator 


does is to go through the plant and examine the physical layout. He is 
required to fill in a questionnaire and one of the points he examines quite 


carefully is whether the stores set up on war materials is satisfactory. Is 
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the sequence of operations through the plant economical and orderly? If 


it is not costs are likely to be inaccurate and high. Are the machines and 


departments laid out in a manner suitable for definite segregation of ex- 


penses? Answers to these and related questions will indicate the thought 
given by management to the costing side of the business. 


Turning to the second area we look with more detail at the cost 


system and ask the question: Is the cost system uniquely suited to the com- 


pany? One of the tests here is whether the general lines of the system are 
similar to that considered the best practice in the particular industry. What 
research or investigation has been carried on to see that the system followed 
is up to the standard of the leaders in the industry? Here you can consult 
periodicals, attend meetings where cost men gather and above all arrange 
for visits with your competitors. To-day there is little that is secret in the 
methods, technique or systems of companies. A great deal of benefit can 
be obtained by management encouraging visits of their cost men with other 
companies within and outside their industry. 

One of the important angles of your cost system is the immediacy or 
timeliness with which the figures are available. Costs to be really useful 
must be preventative which means that costs must be known in time to 
prevent further loss. Are job costs being used where process costs might 
provide useful figures more quickly? Could prime costs be used rather than 
total costs? One company that I’ve heard about has installed a system 
somewhat like a dial telephone arrangement in order that figures from the 
factory could be immediately translated into cost in the office. Would 
decentralization of the cost department provide more timely figures? I 
know of another company that has its cost department located right in the 
various factory departments; their policy is that the production must be 
costed by the time it leaves the department. 


Does the system adjust itself to the business or vice-versa? Naturally 


the system must be flexible and workable, fitting in with your particular 
business. While the set-up in general should show a moulding of ograniza- 
tion and physical characteristics from a cost angle, the cost system should 


then fit in with the general set-up and the production being handled. It’s 
for this reason that the cost system should be unique for your particular 
company. If there is not complete agreement here there is an opportunity 
for improvement 


It has been si hat systems pass through four stages: 





(a) Crudity with uncertainty and undependability. 

(b) Accretion of detail—adding gadgets and extending details. 

(c) Simplification—reducing the complexity and number of parts. 

(d) Balance—giving economy and dependability. 

At what sign post on this road has your system stopped ? 

Having considered the adequacy of the general set up and the unique- 
ness of the system, we turn to the third area of investigation. The thought 
here is contained in the question,—Is the system designed and working to 
give adequate control? In designing the system for control the principle 
or exceptions should be followed. Standards should be set up and actuals 
accumulated parallel to them in a manner to show variations from these 
standards. It is for this reason that standard costs have been and will con- 
tinue to be widely used. Satisfactory standard costs must show what the 
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costs should be, that is, they are predetermined costs. Cases with variation 
from what the cost should be can then be considered a part from all the 
tion. In this way attention is focused on the 





cases where there is no var 
exceptions with resultant improvement in management effectiveness. 

In setting up standards for comparison it is well to investigate the 
various elements of cost and determine which element fluctuates the most. 
© control only that element fluctuation in which will 


It may be sufficient 
most seriously affect cost. Having determined the element or elements that 
should be controlled, satisfy yourself that the system definitely and directly 
fixes responsibility. After all the ¢ontrol comes from some one or more 
persons taking action. Best results are obtained by making this action as 


automatic as possible. This means that individuals must be given a job to 


do and be held accountable for doing that job. In most cases a long period 
of training toward this end is necessary. Foremen and other executives 


must be cost minded. They must gain confidence in the figures and learn 
to understand and appreciate their significance. This means that the figures 
must be accurate and real; everyone must learn that the costs are at best 
never more than approximations. It is essential that the president and 
others judging results through the cost figures understand the system 
thoroughly so that they can exercise intelligent judgment. It is not satis- 
factory to judge merely on an arithmetical basis from cost figures and 
Operating men are quick to discern 


only be obtained by admitting the shortcomings of costs and merely using 






difference. Satisfactory results can 


e 


them to assist in judging and correcting unfavorable situations. It’s im- 
portant that the foreman be given only figures over which he has control; 
in most cases he has not the time to analyze the figures and unless they 
clearly reflect a condition over which he has control he soon pays no atten- 
tion to them. 

One frequently used method of carrying out the above program of 
control is the budget. To be successful the budget must incorporate the 
element of the business on which the volume of activity is based. Usually 
this means that an energetic and thoroughly supported sales program is 
required. As far as possible a uniform volume of factory activity should 
be the aim over the period under consideration. Each executive should be 
allowed, as far as possible, to set his own budget if best results are to be 
obtained. From the short term viewpoint this does not produce exciting 
results. But I think we must educate for the future. With experience in 
setting his own budget from year to year, and with intelligent assistance 
when required from above very beneficial results will be shown. In carrying 
out a program of this kind the basis must be team play to honestly and 
fairly stimulate the men to beat some standard of their own setting. Is 
this the spirit that prevails in your case? 

All of the previous tests must ultimately be considered in relationship 
to the answer to the question. Do the benefits obtained justify the cost? 
In most cases it is held that costs should be looked upon as a necessary evil 
and that they should be the minimum required to give control. I think we 
cannot quarrel with that view! Unless the results are worth their cost, do 
away with the activity! However, since the system that is balanced in every 
way between economy and usefulness can only be approximated through 
trial and error in each case, we inevitably have the stage of development 
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d before. For this reason we must estimate the rate of progress and 
e direction in the development of the system and exercise careful judg- 


fering. After all, given enthusiastic and intelligent 





ment in criticizing of 


| 





leadership in the department understanding, support and leader- 
ship from above the trend can’ hardly be otherwise than toward improve- 
ment. And in reality it is the trend that counts—no organization was ever 


built overnight, certainly the present war and the difficult strikes are but 


evidences of man’s slow progress in his satisfactory dealings with man. 


This Job of Office Management 


An Address Before Cost and Management Institute, November 27th, 1942 


By JOHN RAE 
Chief of Routine Efficiency, Bank of Montreal 
underrate the value of the office in some 


lines of business—they look at what it costs them but rarely know what 


Business men are inclined t 


men, if they have a factory, 





service they are getting in return. Those sa 
will, because the products of the factory are tangible, study the results they 
get from each man and machine and, upon hearing of a new machine which 
will produce their goods at even a slightly increased rate of speed or de- 
creased cost, will install that machine at the earliest opportunity. They 
know what their machines are for and what they will do and take an 
interest in all improvements. 

Equally good results can often be obtained in the office with support 


from the head of the organization 


+ 


With orders pushing production and many industries working at capac- 


ty, office facilities are being strained to meet the increased demands made 


upon them. The temptation to yield to emergency planning and makeshift 
arrangements which hold out promise of relieving the strain is greater 
However, difficult as it is the job should be tackled without a day's delay 
otherwise rising costs and confusion will result. Elimination of unneces- 
sary routines, simplification of work, layout studies, increased comfort in 
working conditions to lower the cost should be the Office Manager's con- 
stant aim. 

During the past few years office operations have become increasingly 
complex, the past is behind us and we have to be wired for future problems 

Most of us have been obliged to learn a new technique—the technique 
of keeping on in spite of shortages and regulations and enemy action and 
ill manner of wartime troubles 

Business must be run day by day. At any moment new emergencies may 
n be sure of is the unexpected. 





have to be tackled. The only thing we « 

This is a time to be adaptable. It is not easy for an older man to adapt 
himself to new conditions but in these days he must. 

If we can't get what we want we must use what we can get. We must 
improvise, just like our pioneer forefathers did 

In keeping with the times and having received plenty of advanced warn- 
ing about what further restrictions are around the corner the Office Man- 


iger must be two jumps ahead 





THIS JOB OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


ld to be refinements in conventional procedures must 
be sacrificed or set-aside temporarily otherwise the office will get tied up 


in a knot with red tape through a multitude of things formerly accepted as 


What can he do to meet the problems arising from shrinking personnel 
supply, lower standards of office workers, shortages in mechanical equip- 
ment and supplies? This is his job and worry. An Office Manager must 
be efficient and should pass the following tests: 

1. He must be quick and make the best job of time. 

He must be accurate, gather his facts, study them. 

3. He must be learned but no man has so great a brain that he can 
find out, by himself, all that he needs to know. He must learn from 
others. 

4. He must be experienced, which gives him good judgment and com- 
mon sense. 

5. He must be creative. He must have an active working brain not a 
memory only. 

Leadership 

At this stage, before going further, the question of leadership may be 
discussed as it is of vital importance. 

Most of us at one time or another have worked under a boss who puts 
everybody on the defensive, decreases effort and drys up initiative. With 
modern mechanized offices, humans have increased the output but the work 


in many cases is uninteresting, and this is where the presence of some strong 


and friendly personal force can show real leadership and get the maximum 
results out of the staff with a minimum effort and make working conditions 
congenial. 

Executives and Office Managers should be chosen for their ability to 
get along with their subordinates as they invariably have certain traits which 
are called into play in their daily work of management. 

They must know more about the aims and working policies than their 
subordinates, they must be able to do the work of most of their subordinates 
and see that the whole is co-ordinated. They must watch the operation, 


ler pressure and constantly train them in better 


encourage those when unc 
methods of working. Only as individual efficiency increases can the effici- 
ency of the organization advance and be successful. They must know their 
staff and be absolutely fair and impartial. When favorites are chosen and 
given special consideration, one soon detects evidence of weakness. 

Reprimands, when necessary, should be in private, and when it is over 
and if it is the case of a mistake, he or she should be shown how it could 
have been avoided and how to improve. This should close the matter and 
the human element should come into the picture later in the day with a 
friendly encouraging chat with the one reprimanded. 

Before making a hasty decision, I like to stop and think it over and 
try and feel that some day I might be in the same position as the other 
fellow and what treatment would I expect so as not to crush my spirit. By 
acting along these lines you can make many friends for life—not that you 
are thinking about trying to make friends, but there is no doubt that these 
fellows respect you and will work their heads off for you. 


Another sign of a good leader is to give all the credit to your sub- 
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ordinates for submitting ideas and your own happiness is assured permanently 
if you play the game and don't steal anybody’s thunder. 

It has often been said that all rules are made to be broken, but we 
should at all times try to keep on the middle of the road. If we have occa- 
sionally to get off the dotted line, we should try and keep one foot steady 
so that we can get back on again instead of being caught with both feet off. 

Hunch is an excellent thing for a man to have and to use. It is hard 
to describe but is ever present although often passed up. If we follow it 
more often we would perhaps have fewer mistakes. 

Hindsight as well as foresight are excellent things to cultivate. Many 
of us have these instincts and could use them to better advantage. 

What we need most of all these days is stamina, otherwise known as 
guts’, which is a great asset not only to the fighting men but in the busi- 
ness world. 

If you begin to wonder too much about the future, why not take stock 
of to-day? A survey of your own firm may surprise you how much you 
have overlooked, most of which means dollars and cents, and this is your 
job and mine. 

A few things you might study are: 

1. Your accurate costs—how much profitless selling are you doing? 

2. Total waste—perhaps you have never had any idea up to now. 

3. Lost customers—they are your bread and butter—have you ever 

tried to bring them back? 

4, Under equipped—with people standing around waiting for a machine. 

5. Most profitable lines—push the best sellers and soft pedal on the 

non-paying ones. 

6. Advertising—what is the most profitable? 

7. Customers’ complaints—any record kept and studied? 

8. Customers’ wishes—any record kept and studied? 

Through your association and the valuable material you have at your 
disposal, many new angles of management have been opened to you which 
you might not have obtained otherwise for several years and in the mean- 
time your firms no doubt have been missing out. 

The Office Manager should be more capable than any one else in the 
office, and if he is deficient in his knowledge of any part of the routine, he 
should at least acquire a working knowledge sufficient to enable him to get 
into his own mind the practical idea behind the work. 

Much grief can be avoided if we will only stop, look and listen and 
keep calm, cool and collected. 

At times the going is hard and one has to keep a stiff upper lip. I 
am a great believer in permitting the staff to smoke at their work provided 
public contacts are not being made. 

There is a great satisfaction in sticking your teeth into the stem of your 
pipe and keeping a smile when trouble is brewing and one’s patience is 
being tried. 

In these days particularly, when one does not know from day to day 
what is liable to happen, the Office Manager's influence can be of tremend- 
ous help to his staff in more ways than one. 


Hiram N. Rasely, of Boston, well known in our National Office Manage- 
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ment Association, a few years ago stated that these days (equally true to- 
day) business needs in each of its executive positions men and women 

Who are continually seeking to increase their own efficiency and the 

efficiency of their organizations. 

Who can work constructively even under pressure 

Who can reduce costs by increasing organization and individual effect- 

iveness. 

Who have the courage to meet the changes which the situation dictates. 

Who are able to carry a cheerful countenace even in the face of 

adversity. 

Even if an Office Manager is only in charge of the office, there is no 
reason why his thinking should be confined to that sphere. 

He should cultivate a working knowledge of all sections of the plant, 
departmental store or warehouse, and continually strive to work for the firm 
as a whole. 

He should consider himself free to make suggestions, give or organize 
special training courses and generally, even in bad times, engender a feeling 
of forward movement. If the Boss eases off, the Office Manager should, by 
personal influence, head off any attempt at slowing up and getting into a rut. 

Then there are the normal ups and downs in business with feasts and 
famines every few years—first there comes a shortage of goods, etc., increased 
production and prosperity; then the pendulum swings back to over-produc- 
tion followed by price cutting, decreased profits and later depression. 

Both in depressions and booms most men lose their heads and act 
foolishly. 

They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy. 

If the Office Manager has any influence with his Directors he will see 
that strong reserves are built up for the rainy days if the Income Tax 
authorities will permit it and incidentally save himself many headaches try- 
ing to finance if profits have been withdrawn during good years. 

He should take a long view because as long as civilization lasts there 
will always be booms and depressions. He should not lose heart in a depres- 
sion, nor his common sense in a boom. This is where real leadership is 
apparent and when bad times strike, his judgment will be more respected. 
Leadership is an art as well as a science 
Organization 

When considering organization our first thought should be the selection 
of supervisors, heads of sections, et cetera. 

In selecting supervisors the following points should be borne in mind, 
keeping in front of you all the time that a large firm has a big investment 
in personnel which is not shown in the Balance Sheet: 

1. Select those who can handle and get along with people and who 
can lead; 

Who have the ability and knowledge to teach and train others; 
Who can co-operate not only in their own section but with the 
whole operation; 

4. Who have understudies coming up without fear of them encroach- 


i) 


Ww 


ing on his preserves. 
These few points on organization I hope may be as useful to you as 


they have been to me: 
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1. Make decisions quickly. 
Consult subordinates. 

3. Distribute responsibility. 

4. Encourage initiative. 

5. Grade the work. 

6. Single control. 

Have understudies 

8. Promote team play 

9. Keep the ball moving forward. 
10. Have no favorites. 

The Office Manager cannot succeed if he is a “Solo” worker. He must 


have the executive ability which lets others assume responsibility and work 


out their own technique, but first of all he must have ability to organize 
his own time 

I feel the true executive deals in results, asks for results, and gets results. 
He does not dominate; he invites and suggests. 

A few otk 
stock of ourselves are: 

1. Is each of the functions of our firm properly allocated to organiza 


er points we might ask ourselves seeing we are now taking 


tion units ? 
2. Are lines of authority and responsibility definitely established or is 
there any unnecessary overlapping? 
3. Are duties properly assigned to respective employees? 
i. If we feel a manual of organization is necessary is it up to date? 
5. How can we increase the individual effectiveness of officers and 
employees? 
6. How can we eliminate non-essential work, records, and procedures? 
7. How can we improve the kind and quality of service rendered to 
customers ? 
8. Is it possible to simplify, standardize or eliminate printed forms? 
9. Could additional machinery reduce expense, facilitate the work and 
release space? 
10. Do we have adequate methods for safeguarding revenue, cash, et 
cetera? 
11. Have we adequate reports on revenue and expense for executive 
control ? 
12. Are operating expenses definitely controlled in relation to revenue? 
Have we adequate yardsticks for measuring clerical work? 
14. Have we a float staff available to handle peak loads? 
15. Is our layout practical—always keep in front of us the straight line 
method ? 
16. Are we making the most effective use of t 
building ? 
I think the best results are obtained when it is generally known that 
we want to be told if the machinery is not functioning properly not with a 
view to disciplinary action but to keep the routine up to scratch. 
If you feel your office is not running smoothly, I would suggest you 


» 


he space within the 


get a revised list of duties in detail from each member of your staff and 
follow it up with a quiet, easy chat with each member. Take him or her 
i ] 


into your confidence and freely solicit suggestions where improvements can 
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be made. In this way, you will invariably get all the information you are 
after—at the same time you may come across some real talent hiding under 
a bushel. Some of our best constructive suggestions have come from least 
expected sources. 

Having obtained your list of duties and being familiar with the work, 
you are now in a position to make your own studies. These, of course, 
should be supplemented from time to time with time and motion studies if 
held to be necessary. 

Clerks, if left to their own ingenuity, frequently use the longest method 
by introducing many unnecessary movements into their work and the whole 
operation needs tightening up from time to time. 

When studying the flow of work, equally important studies should be 
made with regard to— 

(1) Is the work necessary ? 

(2) Avoidance of unnecessary writing. 

(3) Abbreviating that which is necessarily written. 

(4) Writing in one operation that which is now done in two or more 

processes. 

The number of handlings of each document should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

This also applies to sorting where rapid studies have been made in 
recent years with sorting machines to reduce the number of breakdowns. 

The human element must always be kept in mind to see that desks, 
chairs, lights, etc., are suitable and convenient. 

Closely hooked up with the flow of work are your stationery forms and 
whether all the information in your record is required. Check up when you 
go back to your office and see if you actually need all the information you 
are recording. 

Also get a copy of all the returns you are compiling daily, weekly, or 
monthly, for some superior officer, as it may be that you are religiously 
preparing returns which were requested temporarily for a special purpose 
a few years ago, and while looked at are no longer necessary. 

This has happened in every large institution. Let whoever gets these 
reports know the cost of preparing them and ask if the information is worth 
that to him. One thing leads to another in office management. 

Efficiency in the Office 

The increasing size of the average office has made attention to organi- 
zation in the office much more important than it once was. So far, how- 
ever, industrial undertakings still have been rather inclined to concentrate 
on efficiency in production, etc., to the exclusion of office efficiency. 

Efficiency in the office covers: 

(a) Avoidance of duplication of work, with attendant duplication of 

checking. 

(b) Avoidance of unnecessary work. 

I am a great believer in giving our branches the proper layout, good 
tools to work with, and then measure the production. Without the first two, 
the last is more difficult to obtain. 

A few years ago, the average man felt that most old offices were 
obsolete, but in the past few years with the help of electrical companies in 
conjunction with color scheme studies, many old types of offices have been 
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completely transformed and to all intents and purposes are now like new 
offices, replacing obsolete ones with ornamental lighting suspended from 
the ceiling, supplemented by individual desk lamps, which, I believe, many 
people claim to be very destructive to the eyesight and altogether false 
economy. For the benefit of our friends in the electrical and paint business, 
I think they have a gold mine right here. 
Planning 

Planning is one of the methods of efficiency and we in the office can 
learn much from the factory. 

We of British stock have a reputation of losing every battle but the 
ast one, but if more planning were done we wouldn't have so many scrapes 


to get out of. Planning means deciding in advance what shall be done. It 


means getting ready for a job before the job is started—in war or peace it 


means striking the first blow—time and time again he who gets in the first 
blow frequently wins the fight 

How many of us in business sit down and wait to be hit? Do we 
first wake up when we get hit with the balance sheet or do we wake up 
and then sit back 

Efficient planning is usually two jumps ahead and results in the largest 
production in the shortest time with the least waste and trouble at the lowest 
possible cost. 

In troublesome times like these we are foolish if we judge the future 
by the past as it still is from now on that counts. So many changes are 
taking place in business conditions, in public opinion, in buying habits, that 
we must look forward to, not back. 

We therefore need plans not inquests! 
PI 


lanning has a place in the small as well as the large office. Produc- 
§ I § 


1 


tion planning is simply using effectively all we have learned from time and 


volume studies, orderly routing of work—to stagger it and level off peaks. 


ume il 


This in turn gives control and enables the office to dovetail into the plant, 


warehouse, or store. The Office Manager should not adopt a holier-than- 
thou attitude with others in the firm. His planning in advance enables him 
to be a jump ahead and anticipate what information is required. He should 
also have a frank discussion with his superiors from time to time so that no 
useless records are maintained—just in case they might be needed some day, 
but are seldom if ever referred to. A good executive should let the Office 
Manager know along what lines his mind is working—if you are not now 
enjoying his confidence, I feel it is opportune that you should know him a 
little closer and he no doubt in turn would welcome your asking him. 


Big business men are busy and may sometimes make errors of judgment 


through not getting al! the facts, although someone may have a good idea in 
rest it to the Chief in the belief that the 


but is too timid to sug 


¥e 


project may be the Chief's pet baby. 
My experience all through is that the highest men in large institutions 
lI tructive suggestions or independent viewpoints to 


y 


at all times welcome con 
avoid waste and frequently through discussions, new angles are opened up 
which were not previously apparent. Two heads with team work are still 
better than one 


One of the bugbears in Office Management, at the same time one of the 


teresting studies, is that of peak loads and how to level them off. 
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We have yet to find a shorter distance between two points than a 
straight line yet how many folks seem to think otherwise and deliberately 
criss-cross and delay operations? Relay stations all tend to confusion, mis- 
understanding and possibilities of error. 

All kinds of people in all sincerity tell you that you can’t improve such 
and such a procedure—it has always been done that way. 

When you have a peak load just sit back with your pipe in your mouth, 
relax for a few minutes, and watch how the flow goes through. I think you 
will find a lot that surprises you. 

If you can’t get your mail up until 9.15 to 9.30 make a little study and 
with very little effort you may find that 8.30 is the new hour—this, how- 
ever, may only be needed on peak days, not daily. The postal authorities 
have always been very agreeable to co-operate—they in turn may need a 
little of your co-operation. 

When you have studied and corrected your mail you might next turn 
your attention to how many handlings an item receives before it is dis- 
posed of. 

Are two or three people handling it when by slight changes one person 
can see it through? 

Continue to think of your layout all the time. What was correct yes- 
terday may not be so good to-day if you have made routine changes in the 
meantime without watching the flow of work. 

How many of your staff are on the line of march at one time? If more 
than three or four there is something that needs correcting. Is the work 
brought to the staff or have the staff to go and get their work? A page 
girl or two may make all the difference. 

Does the work start on time or where is the delay? If it is delay in 
getting files, correct it—there’s nothing to-day that can’t be corrected. If 
it's red tape, barge through it! When the staff sees the boss getting action 
which helps them watch them in turn settle down and get on with the work. 

Getting the staff settled down is the biggest job in management. If 
anything goes wrong, step into it with both feet. Do it to-day as to- 
morrow it may be worse—the day after it may be acute. Don’t load yourself 
up with too much detail—you should have reserve time to pinch hit and 
straighten out the mechanics. Your job is a man’s job and the staff look 
to you for a lot. 

Systems put in a year or so back should not necessarily be taken for 
granted. The circumstances of an office may alter considerably and pro- 
cesses once absolutely essential may later have ceased to fulfil any useful 
purpose. Again the original system may have been planned for a relatively 
small volume of work and a system that works well when the volume is 
small, might be incapable of meeting the requirements of great or even 
moderate expansion. Further, the office machines have been improved and 
it may pay to scrap the existing machines in favor of others giving a greater 
output or performing more operations. Simplification and elimination of 
unnecessary processes must always be in the foreground. The chief advant- 
ages (against which must be weighed the cost—especially in small estab- 
lishments) of installing machines in offices are: 

(1) More work is handled so that returns that previously could be 

compiled only monthly and then some days late, can now be pre- 
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pared daily, thus making for more efficient management. Prompti- 
tude of preparations means the head can keep more closely in touch 
with the trends of his business. 

(2) Staff can be reduced. 

(3) Stationery can frequently be saved. 

(4) Economies in floor space are often rendered possible. 

(5) Much drudgery can be eliminated 

(6) Ensuring that the personnel is used to the best advantage. 

(7) Ensuring that the result is exactly what is required. 

Many firms just now are operating with reduced staffs with many of 
them working night and day, on the other hand there are firms putting 
through the same volume with reduced staffs and are surprised to find how 
well they are getting along. 

In these difficult times constant thought has to be given to non-essential 


work and work which can be deferred. 


Unnecessary work should be stopped and in every firm there is always 


unnecessary work. There are jobs that must be done and jobs that may be 
done. Overtime should be avoided as far as possible as it makes employees 
irritable and fatigued, with the result that the next day’s work suffers. 

Machinery should be used wherever it can be profitably employed. 
However, it should be used to full advantage. 

In recent years the white collar man over 40 if out of work was in the 
class of forgotten men. To-day he has come into his own and to-morrow if 
he has not lost his grip will be invaluable. I think that the next 6 months 
will see a remarkable change in office staffs—very few men under 45 will 
be allowed to remain in offices and if not now in highly essential industries 
or in some branch of the army will soon be switched to one or the other. 

Are we clearing the decks for action or do we think it won’t happen 
here? 

How often do we find that it is one man who is tying up the works and 
unconsciously it may be ourselves. 

Do you weigh your rules and regulations carefully before putting them 
into effect? Too severe rules and procedures frequently work the way you 
don't want them to and put an element of fear into your organization, which 
in turn puts people on the defensive and is invariably followed by more help 
being needed 
Suggestions 

The whole force should be constantly reminded of its part of the gen- 
eral co-ordination of the business, and urged to devote thought to the 
improvement of the system's routine, etc., to make suggestions for the 
betterment of the business. Many officers who have tried the suggestion 
system have abandoned it because of the triviality of the suggestions made. 
Some of these are anticipated but the real value lies rather in the encourage- 
ment of the art of thinking about the business. One of our N.O.M.A. 
members in Canada got a suggestion from one of his men which saved his 
company $50,000 per annum. 

Numerous firms reward those whose suggestions have been adopted with 
a suitable bonus and a letter of thanks signed by the General Manager. 

Why is it that management engineers can step into an office and after 


a brief survey point out where more net profit can be made, better service 
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given to customers and other desirable ends attained which no one had pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The facts are there. Department heads or junior clerks may have 
brought them to the attention of his superiors but no one has ever sug- 
gested them to the management. Ideas must be sold to executives. 


+ 


Have any of your staff ever designed a gadget to save space or work? 


Many home-made contraptions are sometimes ingenious. 
Monthly Statements 

Many firms are slaves to established customs. 

A few years ago the head of a large firm was shocked when his Office 
Manager said he wanted to discontinue the practice of sending out monthly 
statements. A majority of customers paid and discounted their bills from 
the invoices, making no use whatever of the monthly statement. The firm 
sent a circular letter to all customers asking whether statements were of any 
value to them and had an overwhelming reply in the negative. 

To the comparatively few who made use of them they continue to send 


statements. This is netting them a saving of several thousand dollars 
annually. 
Paper Work in War Jobs 

What is the difference between making goods for the public and making 


goods for the government? If you are not already handling orders for the 


latter you will soon find out when you get your first order. 

One of the differences is the great increase in paper work. You may 
have to double your office staff. 

A recent article in “American Business” told what happened to the 
Packard Motor Car Company which had been given an order for 9000 
engines. 

At once the company appropriated $100,000 for furnishing and equip- 
ping larger offices but this shortly had to be more than doubled. 

It had to make 8 copies of every purchase order and 9 copies of every 
expense statement and so on. It had to keep detail records of every item 
of equipment. It could not dispose of a broken tool without filling in a 
form. 


From what I hear it is somewhat similar in Canada. 


Paper is very scarce in England yet in the first six months of this year 
960 stationery rules and orders were issued for business men to keep track of. 

An Aberdeen woman who had a small drapery store was fined $40.00 
for charging a penny too much although it was admitted in court she tried 
to calculate the price correctly. If the magistrate had the usual Aberdeen 
sense of humor he should have congratulated the woman for making such 
a small error on the right side 
Office Manuals 

Employees of many organizations are provided with manuals which 
feature the firm's principles, activities, office rules and regulations. 

These manuals, if kept up to date, make the employees feel that they 
are part of the organization and engineer a feeling of esprit de corps. 

The opening codes with respect to principles read very much like the 
Ten Commandments, beautiful literature to read, a little difficult to under- 
stand sometimes, particularly to an entrant, but excellent ideals to follow. 
the firm is usually inserted followed by “Our Aims”, 


A short history of t 
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General Purpose of the Organization”, ‘Duties and Responsibilities of 
each and every Department’ 
Manuals should also include what is expected of the employee as re- 


is co-operation, loyalty, efficiency, etc.; also that suggestions are solicited 


£ar©rc 
and welcome for improved methods in the factory or office 


General rules are usually covere: sarate chapter and include 





imongst others 
Courtesy and politeness 
Punctuality and attendance 
Care of office and equipment 
Telephone conversation. 
Vacations 
Correspondence and filing. 

However good manuals may be, many executives stultify their advance- 
ment and retard progress, put subordinates on the defensive with decreased 
production by only considering their own department and not viewing the 
best interests of the organization as a whole. Younger executives should 
overcome littlemindedness and cultivate statesmanship 
Filing System 

Next in importance to the accounting system in an office is the system 
for controlling the movement and storage of correspondence, reports, and 


records. A record of point to point movement transfer from the active to 





the retired list of old material, the pla of definite responsibility of 
certain members of the staff to control the system, and the co-ordination of 
the records of different departments in the business are matters of far greater 
concern of filing papers. The following points should have close attention: 
(1) Convenience and simplicity. On a customer basis the problem of 
filing is fairly simple; it will be either alphabetically, or alpha- 
betically within different territories. This is usually the most 
satisfactory system for a trading concern. For head offices of 

large concerns, for many government department and for such an 
organization as a chamber of commerce, obviously a subject basis 
(preferably with a cross index to permit of reference on the basis 

of individual correspondents) is most likely to be generally useful. 

A preliminary grouping under the main headings and sub-headings 

£ 


ought not to be difficult to one familiar with the general workin 


however poor the scheme of classification, it 


of the business; and 
should always be possible, at the worst, to narrow the field of 
search for a particular paper by rejecting headings that obviously 
could not apply 

2) Safety from fire. 

(3) Durability. 

(4) Adaptability to growth of business 

(5) Cheapness. 

(6) Lightness. 

(7) Compactness. 


(8) Proof against errors. The object of filing is the rapid finding of 


papers when wanted. The greater the chances of mistakes, th« 
poorer the system 


(9) Provision for following up correspondence temporarily shelved to 


tI 
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await some development or until some fixed date. This can be 
achieved by means of some satisfactory “bring up” or “‘tickler’ 
system, reminding the record clerk to bring certain files before the 
appropriate executive in a date named by that executive or by some 
other senior officer. 

This question of centralization or decentralization comes up every so 
often and the pendulum still swings both ways. When correspondence con- 
cerns the whole organization, central files are no doubt the best, but if it 
concerns one department only, and mail is signed by or addressed to this 
particular department, it seems logical that it should keep its own files. 

There appears to be a definite trend towards Sortergraf type of equip- 
ment in many large institutions—actual filing with this system need only be 
done say semi-weekly instead of continuous daily filing. 

I have only covered filing in a general way, perhaps, due to the fact 
that I have seen so many expensive installations whereas probably the half 
of it should be filed in the waste paper baskets. You may have heard the 
story of Henry Ford and how he tackled his ever-expanding files. One 
morning, at 5 o'clock, he, accompanied by a large truck, paid a visit to his 
office. Into the truck he dumped the files for the office as 


well as the papers in the desks. He then turned over the desks and left. 


manufacturi 





When the staff arrived, everything was in an uproar. During the day various 
people came to this office for information. They were told to come back 
the next day. A tab was kept recording the information required. At the 
end of the day each of the clerks whose work was concerned with building 
up information desired by the manufacturing department was retained. The 
remainder of the office which was a majority was laid off. The retained 
clerks were told to take their own material and leave all the rest. The 
surplus space effected was turned over to manufacturing. 

Che moral is if these records are not required, why keep them? If we 
do not take the initiative ourselves, perhaps some day we may wonder why. 
Equipment 
st be utilized to capacity and the office built 


Expensive equipment mu 
around the machine—not the machine to the office. 
Standardization of Equipment 

Where possible to do so within the limits of the style of building and 
the amount of money available for this purpose it is desirable as far as 
possible to standardize, but in this, as with many other things, sometimes 
we blow hot and cold. Time mé 


furniture or machinery on a style basis, we find that through style and 


rches on and after we have bought new 


streamlining we have lost practicability. You know how true this is in the 


typewriter and adding machine field through competition and the rush to 
get out new models which should never have been put on the market. Ask 
the mechanics, sometimes, when you are in a talkative mood and by drawing 


them out, you will get a whole handful of defects in the different makes of 
machines and frequently in their own equipment. 

If you standardize on one make of machine, it may prove very costly to 
you, but if you standardize on, say three makes as we do for some things, 
it is surprising how much information is volunteered to help you to make 
your own decision. 


My advice is not to buy too many wonderful models without them hav- 
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1g been given a good trial for a year or so to see what the defects are, if 
any, and don't mind the other fellow doing all the pioneering with new 


equipment. 
The Future of Office Management 

Whether we like it or not I think the engineering mind will soon be 
called in to run the office 

In many cases office costs would be reduced by utilizing their methods 
which results in more Net. 

Engineers have done so much for the factory that management will 
same results from the office. Office equipment is much more 
recent than factory machinery so it is logical to assume that office managers 
are not so well fitted to operate a fully mechanized office as an engineer. 

How often is machinery just bought to be modern and how often has 


it to fit into the office instead of the office being adjusted to the machine. 





The Office Manager who does not adjust himself and keep abreast of 


times with such help as he can get from associations such as yours, the 


e time | 
one I belong to and several others at a very nominal annual fee is leaving 
himself wide open. The office manager's mind is often closed, sometimes 


is sealed, but the engineer is trained to plan, study costs, watch the layout 


ind change it when necessary, study and increase accuracy and efficiency. 


Here as I see it is the challenge to the Office Manager. Can he meet 


t To-morrow starts to-day. Why wait 


BUY WAR SAVING STAMPS 
REGULARLY 


And Hang on to Them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


The Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants of Ontario 
has now arranged in conjunction with Queen’s University, Uni 
Western Ontario for a 


versity of Toronto and University of 


complete correspondence course in: 


Accounting 


Accounting 


Fundamentals of Cost Accounting. 
Advanced Cost Accounting. 


Industrial Organization and Management. 


with examinations leading to the Society's degree of “R.I.A.” 
and use of the designation, “Registered Industrial and Cost 


Accountant”. 


The cost of this course is $35.00 per subject, which includes 


lessons, text books, marking of solutions with helpful criticisms 


and student membership in the Society. 


Examinations are held in the spring of each year and exam- 
ination fees are extra but purely nominal. 
Complete details of these courses together with Registration 


Plic 


Forms may be had on app tion to the Secretary of the Society 
f 


ati 


601-602 MacKay Building, 
66 King St. E., 


Hamilton, Ontario. 
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The Aftermath 


By T. R. MEEUS 
Reprinted by kind permission of “COST” 


The United Nations, shattered by the first onslaught and beaten down 


to their very knees by an enemy who knew no ruth, are slowly emerging 
from the cocoon of their unpreparedness and literally not knowing, as the 


Germans complained, when they were beaten, have, like the Phoenix, risen 
from the ashes of their past failures and, with toil, tears and sweat, gotten 
themselves upon their feet and re-entered the lists in defense of the op- 
pressed and enslaved populations of Europe. 


The speed of their recovery has been little short of miraculous, and 
the edge of the weapon they were constrained to forge in their need, is 
taking on a keenness, the growing might of which is already making itself 
felt by the Germans, where it hurts them the most. 

So much, indeed, is this the case, that many of us who, a short year 


ago, shuddered at the thought of what was likely to happen when the invin- 


rq 


cible Germans had achieved their ends and ablished world domination, 





have now taken heart of grace, and wonder what is going to happen to the 


foe when we ourselves hold him at last at our n 


(a) 
a 


We are but human, therefore weak and prone to ert 
It is a sign of our human frailty that we should gloat over the awful 
doom hard upon the heels of a despicable enemy. It is but natural that we 


should experience a sensation of unholy glee at the prospect of avenging 


upon the hated Germans, the horrible fright they gave us at the Leopold 
deflection, the French collapse and the evacuation of Dunkirk. 

Although emotions may colour our thoughts and desires, they avail us 
nothing when opposed to the great facts of life. In this case the great fact 
which we should ever keep before the eyes of our mind is that our problem 
remains, what is going to happen to us, and not to the Germans, after this 
war comes to an end. 

Being human, too, and neither better, I ween, nor worse, I trust, than 
1 his article to a consideration of 
rts: “The Doom of the Nazis.” In 


the second part I shall endeavour to approach our own angle of the problem 
I 





the reader, I shall devote the 


the subject nearest and dearest to 





from a new direction. 

Before proceeding with the task, allow the prisoner to say a few words 
in self-defense. If, after reading this prose, or being put to sleep by it, 
you decide that I have taken you for a ride, pray remember that I was 
put on the spot in the first place. Having been nagged and bullied into 
writing an article, it was only natural that I should choose this subject for, 
as the French have it, ‘La bouche parle de |’ abondance du coeur” and I do, 
indeed, feel very strongly upon this subject. 

A few days ago, Mr. Churchill announced to the world that the only 
terms he would make with Herr Shickelgruber were contained in two words: 
Unconditional Surrender.” Now, that is something we like to hear. Mr. 
Churchill, who is a past master of the art of eloquence, doesn’t beat about 


H¢ 


the bush goes straight for the meat in the kernel. His statement con- 
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stitutes a one-two punch and is, in itself, a (brutum fulmen) which admits 
of no ambiguities, and we may rest assured that, on hearing it, Hitler must 
have put in severaal hours of solid carpet-gnawing. 

To this declaration, the Prime Minister added a rider, io the effect that 
war criminals would be punished, and although some of us are no doubt of 
the opinion that any question of retribution might better have been broached 
after that unconditional surrender had actually taken place, still, I suppose 
that the people expected such a promise at such a time and that the Great 
Leader was loath to disappoint his public. 

This is one of the great drawbacks of a democracy. In olden days the 
Roman people used to cry: ““Panem et circenses” (bread and games), where- 
upon the Caesars, who were Emperors by the grace of God and the favor of 
the crowd, set their bakers to work, corralled some Christians and gave the 
people Bread and Games ... or else! 

To-day, the people clamour for revenge. . . . The Government responds. 
The same old coat with a new button. 

This codicil to the people’s will (excuse the unintentional pun), might 
have passed unnoticed, or the Germans, to whom it was aimed, might have 
classed with similar vapourings, emitted sporadically between 1914 and 
1918, were it not that several lesser lights of English eloquence took up the 
cry, and implemented the words of their chief. They underlined the fact 
that, this time, there would be no foregiveness for war criminals and added 
that, in order to make assurance doubly sure, the plea of submitting to the 
command of a superior officer, would not be accepted as an excuse for acts 
of cruelty. 

Considering there is hardly a soldier in the German army who hasn't 
had, at one time or another, innocent blood on his paws, it stands to reason 
that they will be in no hurry to speed up the time of retribution by uncondi- 
tionally surrendering; as to the Nazi hierarchy, they have less illusions still 
on the score of their greasy fate, should they have the mischance to fall 
alive into the hands of their enemies. 

This isn’t all. With a unanimous, I was nearly saying a ludicrous 
disregard of the most elementary facts of life, those politicians go on to 
say, ‘but there will be no mass reprisals.” 

These noble sentiments will no doubt find an echo in the hearts of 
many well-meaning and slightly senile clergymen, except that they denote a 
foolishness which wouldn’t deceive a high school kid, much less the 
Germans. 

The most that those honourable gentlemen could honestly have pledged 
themselves to was that there would be ao wholesale massacre of the Germari 

] 


by British officers and executed by their men. 


civilian population, ordered 
This, although undeniably true, would sti!l be rather farcical. For what 
earthly reason would the Brtish or the American soldiers indulge in a 
general extermination of the German population? 

I admit freely that some English towns have been severely bombed, 
that the people, in some rural parts, have even been machine-gunned in the 
streets; I know that some of our sergeant-majors are perhaps too much im- 
bued with a sense of their authority, and that, from a purely sybaritic point 
of view, life in the army has its drawbacks; I frankly own up and confess 
that I do not like coffee, what there is of it, without four lumps of sugar; 
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} } 
t 


[ will go farther still, I will say that it, in the course of my travels, I should 
later on meet up with a German, I shall be sorely tempted to administer a 
swift kick on the exact spot provided by the Lord for that purpose. 
BUT... 
Have our countries been invaded 
Have our fairest cities been systematically looted and put to the 
torch? No, 


Have we been forcibly regimented in labour battalions and compelled 


ind ravaged as by a plague? No. 


} 1 } 


to toil and starve under the whips of brutish overseers? No. 

Have our womenfolk been dragged to brothels and subjected to daily 
foggings, because they refused to cater to the drunken lusts of the soldiers? 
Or have we seen them taken into concentration camps where they were 


systematically made to suffer indignities and outrages at the mere thoughts 


of which our gorge rises and our innermost feelings are blistered by a 
wave of execration and disgust? 

Oh, no. Those horrors, at least, have been spared to us. 

Small wonder, then, that we can afford to take a cheerful view of the 


situation. But who are we that we should arrogate 
to determine, as a last court of appeal, what shall be done and what shall 


t 


to ourselves the right 


not be done to the Germans, in punishment of atrocities from which we 
have not suffered? 

After all, what are our ills compared to the ills of some? 

Take the Russians, for instance. All those abominations which I have 
outlined above, and many more besides, they have had to bear. Rivers 
of innocent blood have poured throughcut their hapless country. The 
flower of this generation of men and women have been rounded at random, 
butchered out of hand without trial, motive or excuse, and their bodies 
thrown into hastily dug pits and trenches and left there to rot. 

The victorious Russian armies are now retracing their steps; at every 
step, at every new inhabited place recaptured, the tale of German horror 


mounts up and becomes longer and more varied; and with 





ind outras 
every repetition poured into their receptive ears, rage and hatred mount 
higher and higher in the hearts of these soldiers, fresh from the battlefields 
of the Ukraine and of Stalingrad, where they have themselves seen the 
beast at work. I think we may safely assume that Comrade Stalin has some 
ideas of his own on what constitutes adequate retribution. 

It is also quite likely that when the Russians stage, at last, their final 
onslaught and enter Germany proper, the unlucky Germans who avoid 
being killed in the very first rush, will, considering their offenses. be 
afforded every opportunity to regret their survival. 

Even this is by no means all. In fact, whatever the dismay caused to 
the Germans by the prospect of invasion by a people whose cause to hate 
them must be obvious to even the village idiot, there is, nevertheless, a far 
greater menace hanging over their heads. 

In the West the enslaved populations of Europe have been engulfed in 
n ocean of horror and despair. They have experienced the unbelievable in 


deadly outrage and brutality. 

Those things aren't on the free list. 

When the United Nations invade Eorope their ranks will become 
speedily swelled by an avalanche of volunteers, who in place of military 
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training will carry into the fight the bitter incentive of private wrongs to 


avenge, of a personal debt to be paid back, at all costs, upon the bodies of 


the Germans. 


Will these volunteers take prisoners? You want to laugh! 


And, as the Allies march deeper and deeper into Germany, another 
thing will then take place. The nations will arise. Maddened women will 
throw themselves on the luckless troops of occupation and tear them liter- 
ally to pieses, with their teeth and nails. It is not nice to think of such 


things. But then, war isn't nice cither; leastways not in the way Germany 
makes war. 

And when, in their last extremity, what is left of the German army, 
that invincible weapon of mechanized force and organized ferocity, is 
finally caught and squeezed between the Anglo-Saxon Lion and the Russian 
Bear, it may well come to pass that on the heels of both armies will come 
the Avengers. 


Vast guerilla bands of ddened men and women, thirsting for the 





blood of their tormentors, Poles and Jews, Dutch and Danes, Austrians, 
-zechs, Greeks, people of every nation, of every creed and of every rage, 
C peo} ) ) 
springing like hounds on the stag at bay, invading Germany in their turn, 
in order to wreak upon the population vengeance for the rape of Ledice, 
the wholesale butcheries of Poland, the killing of hostages, etc., etc. 
he whol § § ‘ 

Who shall blame them 

Why should Lidice be razed to the ground, and German villages allowed 
to flaunt themselves, jocund and bold, and continue to blister the landscape? 

Mind you, I am no advocate of such proceedings. I am merely attempt- 
ing to raise a corner of the veil and to show you some of the things which 


my knowledge of the European mentality tells me may happen. 





Personally, alth I am bound to admit that two wrongs won't make 
one right, yet, it would do no harm were the people of Germany afforded 
some opportunity of appreciating by their own experience the pains and 


sufferings incidental to modern warfare, as practised by the Germans. 
On the other hand, if we admit that, contrary to popular belief, our 
first duty is, not to die for out but to make sure that the Germans 


die f 


tor theirs we must, if we wo 





consistent, go the whole hog, and 
allow that if the slaughter of some innocent Germans is the only means by 
which we can avert the recurrence of the awful catastrophe which has us 
now in its grip, well, in that case, we can but steel our hearts to the 
inevitable and, should such slaughter occur, console ourselves as we best 
may with the consideration that the same misfortune has happened to people 


who deserved it less. 





It had been my intention to make this first part of discourse, brief, to 
the point of reticence. The halls of hell are flagged with just the same 
kind of intentions. If, however, you haven't found me too soporiffic, one 
word more, and I have finished (for this time). 


1! 


The Germans are under no illusion whatsoever as to what their fate 





will be at the hands of the shackled peoples of Europe, should these peoples 
ever manage to shake off their fetters. With this fear constant in their 
mind, the Germans have endeavoured by every conceivable means which 
could possibly suggest themselves to their mentality, to subdue the popu- 
lations of the conquered countries and forestall any idea of future revenge. 
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That they have failed miserably in this project, recent events in occupied 
Europe have shown but too plainly. 

What will their reaction be when the enormity of their failure finally 
reaches their gross intellect. When they realize the implications of that 
vast failure, they are liable to devize measures so drastic, so inhuman, that 
there will arise, from all over the world, a clamor for a war of extermination 
and that any show of sentimentality on the part of our leaders might easily 
precipitate an outburst of popular feeling as would sweep all before it. 

As it is, their crimes already cry for vengeance to the high heavens, 


and it can be said of them, in very truth 


They have sown the wind; they shall reap the whirlwind.” 


Society of Industrial & Cost Accountants 
of Ontario 


Annual Meeting 


The much delayed second Annual Meeting of the Society of Industrial 
and Cost Accountants of Ontario was held at the Royal York Hotel on 
Saturday, March 27th, with delegates present from six of the eight chapters. 
Delegates were present from Fort William Chapter, Ottawa Chapter and 
Windsor Chapter, and all received a round of applause when introduced. 

President Harold P. Wright, in his Annual Report, paid a fine tribute 
to the work of the Educational Committee for their long and arduous labors 
in reaching an agreement with the various Ontario Universities for a lecture 
and correspondence course to fit the Society's examinations, leading to the 
degree of R.IA. 

The Educational Committee Report, presented by A. G. Howey, pro- 
posed regulations dealing with the admittance of student members and the 
writing of examinations by both student and general members; after con- 


siderable discussion these were passed as amended. 


The following members of Council were declared elected :— 


G. Appleton R. S. Kellow 

L. J. Brooks R. H. Metcalfe 

H. E. Clayton J. McLaren 

R. Dawson W. L. McMahon 

F. C. Douglas S. E. Nicholson 

W. H. Furneaux W. G. Smitton 

J. D. Healey H. W. Spry 

H. M. Hetherington F. E. Wood 

A. G. Howey H. P. Wright 

Chapter Representatives on Council 

Toronto Chapter .. Pee SUE Aes Le Rel odeg eA A. J. Blanchard 
Hamilton Chapter ' Nasbersdisheacasa Oot nn OEE 
Niagara Chapter ee . F. E. Poynton 


Kitchener Chapter , ; . D. G. Seebach 
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London Chapte: sScksduc seat taereee tees Aaa C. J. England 


| 
Windsor Chaptet haa sari J. B. Tennant 
Fort William-Port Arthur Chaptet vosdshaadeaite cabs dedtssnsecdsevaderecss “AMER GxatRmmanee 
Ottawa Chapter Reeterce Bais J. S. Benson 
H. N. Bickm nted the Fort William-Port Arthur Chapter; J. 
S. Jenset Otta and J. B. Tennant, the Windsor Chapter. 
The Preside the feelings of the members generally with a 





reference to the absence of H. M. Hetherington through illness was made, 
which he hoped was of a purely temporary nature. 

At the Council Meeting which followed, H. P. Wright, President; H. 
M. Hetherington, Vice-President, and R. Dawson, Secretary-Treasurer, were 
all re-clected by acclamation. 

Fhe Educacicnat Committee, comprising A. G. Howey, Chairman; R. 


H. Metcalfe, H. Bricker, K. M. Horton and A. J. Blanchard, was also re- 


The Council dealt with a request to defer the Spring examinations fo1 
i t é 


a short time due to the lecture courses not being completed for several 


weeks, and after much discussion the request was granted. 
o 


Several resolutions from the Windsor Chapter were also dealt with, 


the necessity for co-ordination between the student 


me or the stressing 
and senior bodies in each chapter and recommending a committee headed 


by a degree member to control student activities. The resolution was 
adopted. 


Postwar Questions Worth Asking Now 





By HOWARD HANTO 


Reproduced by kind permission of “COST” 


Putting first things first, the Committee of Economic Development 
says that the first move toward getting postwar answers for business is to 
ask wartime questions—and that the answers will depend heavily on the 
kind of questions that are asked by business executives in their own com- 
panies now. For that first job of postwar planning, the Industrial Advisory 
Board includes these questions in its first handbook: 

Product Development 

1. What new products do we have in the laboratory or development stage 
that could be put on the market immediately after the war ends? 

2. What products should we prepare to revive after the war and what 
products should we abandon permanently ? 

3. What engineering, designing or other development work must we do on 


new products before they can be put into production? When and how 


should this work be scheduled 

i. What plans must we make now to set aside equipment and allocate men 
and money for such work? 

5. What facts in our case tend to hold up prices and hold back product 
improvement? What do we, therefore, have to do now to provide for 


better postwar products at low prices? 
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Production 
What plans must we make to convert our factories to peacetime pro- 
duction and how soon should such plans be available so that they can be 
put into execution without delay? 
1 


How long will it take us to reconvert our plant facilities to the pro- 


duction of peacetime products? How much will it cost? What, if any, 
are the foreseeable tax questions ¢ 
What changes in plant layout, if any, should be made at the time of 


econversion to improve efficiency ? 





technical improvement in methods developed in war work can be 
idapted to our peacetime Operations 


5. What equipment purchased for the manufacture of war materials can 








be converted to the production of our standard products or of the new 
products we plan 
6. What equipment should we scrap or replace to improve efficiency at 
ywer costs? What equipment will be useless as result of idleness or a 
lore rapid rate of absolescence? 


What changes could be made in our cost system as an incentive to speed 
1} pl auction 

Purchasing 
Will our suppliers be in a position to furnish us with the necessary 


quantities of raw materials and other supplies we shall require froin 


». Have any new or low cost materials been developed through wartime 
search which might be suitable for our peacetime products? If so, 


it advantages do they offer? 





3. Can we determine what imported raw materials may be available which 
will have advantages over domestic products? 

Finance and Accounting 

1. Is our company preparing, so far as possible, to build up ample cash 
eserves for the postwar period? 
Are we building up proper depreciation and obsolescence reserves ? 

3. Are we investigating with bankers if estimates indicate that our working 
capital will prove inadequate? 

i. What can we do to avoid accumulation of unduly large inventories of 
raw and semi-finished materials, with possibilities of large loss if prices 

rop drastically after the war 
Marketing and Distribution 
1. What plan should we make for marketing and distributing the quantity 
ur products which we estimate we can sell in the postwar period ? 


How should we plan to re-establish enough dealers to give us proper 


3. What plans should we make, for use during the war period, to keep in 
business the key accounts that give us the bulk of our business? 

i. What plans should we be making for use during the war period to keep 

rks and brand names before consumers and dealers by advertis- 

ing and other means 


5. Toward what other functions should our advertising be directed during 


6. Should we consider new or different channels of distribution for our 
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products? Based on our estimates of postwar sales, how many salesmen 
shall we require, and where should they be located 

Are we making full use of market and marketing research and analysis 
in determining sales potentials, probable sales volumes, suitability of 
new products and policies? 


to assist 


8. Should we consider installing a marketing research department 


us 


n coping with our postwar problems? 

9. To what extent are we maintaining the necessary contacts abroad (where 
possible) and with government, to assure having the best available in- 
formation on questions concerning tariffs and foreign trade policies 
so we shall stand the best chance of securing our share of world markets? 

Personnel 

1. If we plan to expand our labour force to make and sell new products, 
what type of workers shall we need, and where shall we get them and 
how shall we train them? 


If retraining will be necessary for those who have been working in war 


production, what type of training programme should we develop? 


3. What provisions should we make for rehiring, retraining and assigning 


to new duties former employees when they return from the armed forces 


4. Should we set up a dismissal wage plan for workers whom we are com- 


pelled to let go after the war? 

5. When should we let our employees know, if at all, that we are attempt- 
ing to plan for maximum employment in the postwar period? How 
should we plan to interest labour, so that it will play its proper part 
in Our programme? 

General Policy 

1. Should our company endeavour to sell some of its properties or buy 
others after the war? And, if so, how will this affect our capacity, sales 
and personnel ? 

2. What studies should we make on the changes that will take place in 
income distribution? 

3. What interest should we take in community planning for the postwar 
period in the cities in which we have plants? 

{. Are we doing anything to stimulate our trade association to engage in 
postwar planning, or is it co-operating in any such project already 
established ? 

5. Are we prepared to contribute such information as we can reveal with 
propriety to a central depository for such information, provided that 


one should be set up for collecting data showing the extent to which 


the free enterprise system is actually planning to produce high 
employment? 
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